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In proffering a few remarks on the epidemic catarrh, or the 
influenza, which has of late prevailed over so great an extent of 
country, we intend to direct the attention of our readers mainly 
to two points: Ist. The illustration which this catarrh affords of 
an epidemical, in contrast with a contagious disease. 2d. The 
precautions which it is proper to adopt under the circumstances— 
precautions, by the way, which will be found useful beyond the 


present season, and long after the present livery of disease shall 
be changed. 


Except in its greater diffusion, and attacking at the same~ 


time such a number of persons, scattered over a vast extent of 
country, the influenza exhibits no symptom or set of symptoms, 
distinct from common catarrh, or a cold, as it is called in popular 
language. Of its depending on the state of the air, we are not 
allowed to doubt; since this is the only common agent or cause 
to which people otherwise so differently circumstanced are 
exposed. ‘The disease cannot have a local or terrestrial origin ; 
otherwise we should find it in particular districts and exposures, 
to the exclusion of others. It is, therefore, strictly epidemical ; 
that is, it attacks a great number of persons at the same time, 
and extends over a whole country. But it is not endemical, since 
it has not a fixed or stated cause, peculiar to the country. Nor 
does it remain without change or variation for many vears, or for 
a particular season in many years; as in the examples of remittent 
and intermittent, or of yellow fevers. ‘The disease in question, 
or the influenza, is not contagious: for although it is common 
Vor. HPE.—15 115 
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for members of the same family to be attacked in succession; at 
other times they are simultaneously affected, or in such rapid 
succession as to forbid the supposition of one communicating the 
disease to another. Sometimes all the members except cue in a 
family are assailed; sometimes one alone is affected, and the 
others enjoy exemption from its attack. A contagious disease 
on the other hand, can have but one specific origin, viz. the ap- 
plication of the morbid matter to the living body: it is nearly 
uniform in its symptoms and progress, attacking always the same 
order of parts, and in a certain mode of progression. Its operation 
may be quickened by other causes; but no one or all of them 
can produce it, unless the specific cause or morbid matter be 
applied,—as of small-pox, &c. 

In an epidemic, such as the influenza, there is a change or 
deterioration of the atmosphere, whereby the animal economy 
is predisposed to be affected by common agencies, which, under 
different circumstances, would have no prejudicial effect. Each 
of these will prove a direct exciting cause—such as getting 
the feet wet, standing long on the damp ground, being exposed 
to currents of cold air, loss of sleep by sitting up all night, or 
even being under the protracted or intense influence of anxious 
or depressing feelings, throwing off any customary article of dress, 
d&c. excessive or frequent doses of saline medicines, or of stimu- 
lating sudorifics, by which the skin is either chilled or ultimately 
enfeebled; finally, the languor following a debauch, or excess of 
any kind. None of these, however, are specific causes, by the 
application of which we are sure a certain train of symptoms 
will be produced. Their effect is relative to the state or predis- 
position of the animal economy. In the case of the influenza, 
there are two kinds of predisposition or proneness to be attacked: 
one general, depending on the changed or deteriorated air, which 
“all breathe ; the other partial, growing out of the peculiar consti- 
tution of the individual—as where he has a weak chest, is liable 
to rheumatism, or to fulness and pain of the head, &c., or has been 
enfeebled by advanced age or chronic affection of the lungs. 

The deterioration or change of air, of whatever nature it may 
be, is not of itself generally sufficient to bring on this catarrh or 
influenza ; but by impeding the free play of the lungs, and pre- 
venting the customary exhalations from them of vapour and 
mucus, it throws them open, or predisposes them to disease, by 
the least change in the function of the skin. This last is readily 
accomplished by exposure to any of the causes already enu- 
merated, and which, by obstructing insensible, even without 
checking sensible perspiration, or sweat, will bring on an 
attack of influenza. The chances of attack will, of course, be 
greatly increased, if to the general predisposition in the state of 
the air, be added the special or individual predispositions men- 
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tioned above. Not only will the probabilities of the disease com- 
ing on be increased in these circumstances of combined predis- 
position, but the danger from the disease will be much greater. 

Although the influenza, like other epidemic diseases, exhibits 
a general resemblance of symptoms in most of those attacked, 
there is not by any means a complete uniformity, much less that 
identity which we see in contagious diseases. ‘Thus, the predis- 
position caused in a given number of persons by the peculiar 
condition of the atmospheric air, will, after similar exposures to 
cold and humidity, be converted into disease which shall affect 
such person differently from his companion in exposure. One 
will have, after a severe chill, a sore throat and pain in the head; 
another a slight hoarseness and change of voice; a third a hard 
cough, with pain and fever; a fourth will complain of his back 
and limbs, as if they had been severely beaten. Sometimes, 
though more rarely, the digestive system will be the part chiefly 
affected, and the sufferer will complain of soreness and cramp, as 
if he were seized with colic, or will have vomiting. On occasions, 
the first symptoms of the influenza will yield to a regular attack 
of rheumatism—pain and swelling of the joints, in those who are 
subject to this disease; and we have recently seen a slight fit of 
gout follow the cough and other symptoms of the catarrh. 

We see very clearly then, from these details, that except in 
the greater diffusion of the predisposing cause, there is nothing 
specific or peculiar in influenza, by which it differs essentially 
from a common catarrh or cold. Persons exposed at other sea- 
sons than the present to the common causes of cold or catarrh, 
will be variously affected, according to their temperament, or 
natural constitution, or their acquired one from prior disease. 
Thus of three men exposed to recent cold at any season, the one 
may have a fit of the gout, the other a common cough, and the 
third great disorder and inflammation of the digestive organs. 

From all this it is easy to see, that the same prudential 
maxims, obedience to which would guard us against catching 
cold, are equally requisite and proper to protect us against influ- 
enza; and that asa slight cold is to be dreaded by a person far 
advanced in life, or by one liable to spitting of blood or to con- 
sumption, so is the influenza to be still more sedulously shunned 
by them. Hence in both cases, of common as well as of epidemic 
catarrh or influenza, to keep the feet warm and dry, to preserve 
an equable temperature of the skin, and clothing of suitable tex- 
ture and quantity, to shun sudden transitions from heat to cold, 
are necessary means of prevention... If unavoidably exposed in 
this way, or by getting wet and chilled, to use a warm foot-bath 
or a general warm bath, and to keep at rest in-doors and use a 
very light regimen, are also important precautions. Should the 
influenza have made its attack in due form, it may, like a com- 
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mon cold, be generally kept in subjection by rigid abstinence— 
mild herb teas, toast and water, barley or rice water, being the only 
articles used for either food or drink. The irritation of coughing 
will be greatly mitigated by flax-seed tea, with the addition 
of a little lemon juice and sugar, or by gum Arabic, in water. 

If other means be used, in the absence of a physician, we would 
particularly caution against those of a heating nature, such as 
spirituous liquors, in the various combinations of hot toddy, whis- 
key punch, or spices and condiments. Moke or less fever is al- 
ways present with the cold or influenza; and which will be 
greatly aggravated by stimulating or exciting remedies. Saline 
medicines in moderate doses, or even a bleeding from the arm, 
will generally prove of much greater avail. We mention this 
practice not with a view to recommend it indiscriminately, but 
simply to say that it is incomparably safer than the heating or 
alexipharmic one, and ought, when recommended by a physician, 
to be had recourse to, without fear or demur. Opium, in its va- 
rious forms of administration, should not be heedlessly or hastily 
had recourse to, especially in the first or more feverish stage of 
the disease ; indeed we should recommend that it be only used 
under the direction of a physician. But after all, the chief hopes 
of relief, and means of avoiding future ills, the consequences of 
protracted influenza, will be in a cooling regimen, abstinence at 
first and afterwards of simple food, light and easy of digestion, 
such as the farinaceous articles, stewed fruits, &c.; and finally, 
though with caution, plain animal food in small quantities. 


WINE DRINKING AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


Ampuictyon is reported to have issued a law, directing that 
pure wine should be merely tasted at the entertainments of the 
Athenians; but that the guests should be allowed to drink 
freely of wine mixed with water, after dedicating the first cup 
to Jupiter, to remind them of the salubrious quality of the 
latter fluid. However much this excellent rule may have been 
occasionally transgressed, it is certain that the prevailing prac- 
tice of the Greeks was to drink their wines in a diluted state. 
Hfence a common division of them into strong wines, which would 
bear a large admixture of water, and weak wines, which admitted 
of only a slight addition. ‘To drink wine unmixed, was held disre- 
putable, and those who were guilty of such excess were said to 
act like Scythians. To drink even equal parts of wine and wa- 
ter, or, as we familiarly term it, half and half, was thought to be 
unsafe; and, in general, the dilution was more considerable ; 
varying, according {6 the taste of the drinkers, and the strength 
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of the liquor, from one part of wine and four of water, to two of 
wine and four, or else five parts of water—which last seems to 
have been the favourite mixture. From the account which Ho- 
mer gives us of the dilution of the Maronean wine with twenty 
measures of water, and from a passage in one of the books as- 
cribed to Hippocrates, directing not less than twenty-five parts of 
water to be added to one part of old Thasian wine, some persons 
have inferred, that these wines possessed a degree of strength far 
surpassing any of the liquors with which we are acquainted in 
modern times, or of which we can well form an idea. But it 
must be remembered, that the wines in question were not only 
inspissated* but also highly seasoned with various aromatic in- 
gredients, and had often contracted a repulsive bitterness from 
age, which rendered them unfit for use till they were diffused in 
a ‘large quantity of water; in fact, they may be said to have 
been used merely for the purpose of giving a flavour to the wa- 
ter. In the instance cited from Hippocrates, the mixture of 
Thasian wine is prescribed for a patient in fever, and can there- 
fore be regarded as nothing more than a mild diluent drink. 

Since water, then, entered so largely into the beverages of 
the ancients, neither labour nor expense was spared to obtain it 
in the purest state, and to insure an abundant supply from those 
fountains and streams, which were thought to yield it of the most 
grateful and salubrious quality. It is related of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, that, after the marriage of his daughter with Antiochus, 
king of Syria, he caused her to be constantly supplied with wa- 
ter from the Nile, in order that she might not have occasion to 
drink any other; and the king of Persia, as we learn from He- 
rodotus, would use only that of the river Choaspes; and in all his 
journeys and expeditions, part of his equipage consisted of a num- 
ber of four-wheeled wagons, drawn by mules, and bearing a 
quantity of this water, previously boiled, and preserved in silver 
vessels. The exertions of the Romans to procure a liberal distri- 
bution of this necessary of life are well known. ‘They sought 
for the choicest springs, “and cony eyed the waters of them, often 
from a great distance, clear and uncontaminated, into their cities, 
by means of those majestic aqueducts, of which the ruins strike 
us with astonishment, and must always be regarded as among 
the noblest monuments of ancient art. 

In order more effectually to dissolve those wines which had he- 
come inspissated by age, the water was sometimes purified by 
boiling ; and, when the solution was completed, the liquor was 
strained through a cloth, in order to free it from any impurities 
which it might have contracted. As this operation, however, 


* Rendered thick like treacle.—Of these wines, many of which were made of the wn- 
Sermented juice of the grape, we propose to give some account on a future occasion, 
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was apt to communicate an unpleasant taste, or at least to de- 
prive them of their natural flavour, such persons as were nice 
in the management of their wines, adopted the expedient of ex- 
posing them to the night air, which was thought to assist their 
clarification without impairing their other virtues. 

As the wines thus diluted were frequently drunk warm, hot 
water became an indispensable article at the entertainments of 
the ancients. We find Lucian describing a supper, at which 
wine and water, both cold and hot, were placed on a side table 
for the accommodation of the guests; in general, however, the 
latter was filled out to them, when called for, by the attendants. 
Whether the Greeks and Romans were in the habit of taking 
draughts of hot water by itself at their meals, is a point which, 
though of no great importance, has been much discussed by anti- 
quarians, without ever being satisfactorily determined. Frein- 
sheim, Butius, and others, who have compiled express treatises on 
the subject of ancient drinks, adduce a long line of authorities in 
support of the affirmative side of the question ; but most of the 
passages on which they rely are, at best, of equivocal interpreta- 
tion. When we find the guests at an entertainment, or the in- 
terlocutors in an ancient drama, calling for hot and tepid water, 


it does not follow, that this was to be drank unmixed ; the water . 


so required might be merely for diluting their wines, or for the 
purposes of ablution. And although Pleistonicus, with the view 
of obviating the injurious effects of wine, may have enjoined, 
that, during the winter season at least, draughts of hot water 
should be swallowed previously ; yet there exists no evidence to 
show that his counsel was much relished by his countrymen, or 
that the practice ever generally obtained. On the contrary, 
there is reason to believe, that the habitual use of such mawkish 
potations was confined to those who took them as a remedy for 
the disagreeable consequences of their debauches, or to persons of 
an infirm state of health, for whom they were directed as an ar- 
-ticle of regimen ; as may have been the case with the prosing 
pleader whom Martial describes as speaking against time, and 
refreshing himself with frequent draughts of tepid water in the 
intervals of his speech; and whom he advises to drink the water 
of the Clepsydra, and thus put an end to his harangue and his 
thirst together. That the prescription was not always followed 
from choice, may be seen from those lines of the same poet, in 
which he expresses his loathing of hot water, and his joy at the 
prospect of a speedy return to liquors of a more grateful temper- 
ature. So far, indeed, was mere hot water from being considered 
a luxury by the Romans, as some have absurdly imagined to be 
the fact, that we find Seneca speaking of it as fit only for the sick, 


and as quite insufferable to those who were accustomed to the 
delicacies of life. 
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Child's Nurse. 12] 
In certain conditions of ihe stomach, however, as in that which 
arises from too free indulgence in the pleasures of the table, 
or from the use of gross and indigestible food, it cannot be de- 
nied, that hot water will allay the uneasy feelings more effectu- 
ally than cold; and, as the Romans were notorious for their in- 
temperance in eating, we shall probably find in this circumstance 
the true explanation of their frequent calls for that sort of be- 
verage. The same usage, originating no doubt from the same 
causes, cxisted in I’rance during the middle ages. In the ancient 
monasteries, as we learn from St. Bernard, when the vintage had 
failed, it was customary to serve hot water to the monks instead 
of wine; and in the time of Champier, who wrote at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth “century, the passion for hot drink 
prevailed very generally among all classes of people.* 


CHILD’S NURSE. 


As a general rule, it is undoubtedly aduty incumbent upon every 
mother to nourish her own infant ; occasionally, however, when 
from disease, or some constitutional infirmity, the mother is in- 
capacitated from performing this delightful task, it becomes ne- 
cessary, as well for her own good, as that of her offspring, to 
transfer the care and nourishment of the latter to a proper nurse. 
We have thought, therefore, that some general remarks upon 
the qualifications which should be sought for, in her who is to 
assume the responsible office of foster mother, would not be un- 
acceptable to a large portion of our readers—while from our 
remarks on this subject, mothers themselves may acquire a 
useful hint, even though they should not be placed under the 
disagreeable necessity of committing the rearing of their infants 
into the hands of another. 

It is important, in the first place, that the female at whose 
breast a child is to be nourished, should be in the prime of life: 
between twenty and thirty years is the most desirable age, though 
a few years below or beyond this period will be of little import- 
ance, provided she is of a good constitution and enjoys perfect 
health. This latter is an all essential requisite, upon which the 
due support of the infant and its future health in a very great 
degree depend. No female, therefore, should be selected as a 
child’s nurse who is labouring under any bodily infirmity, or who 
is strongly predisposed to consumption, scrofula, or convulsive 
diseases. 

But it is not merely necessary that the foster mother should 
enjoy the physical advantages just enumerated ; she should pos- 


Elenderson—Hlist. of Ancient and Modern Wines, p. 98. et seq. 
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122 Child’s Nurse. 


sess, likewise, great mildness of disposition, considerable cheer- 
fulness, and an inexhaustible stock of patience. ‘There area 
number of moral defects which render a female totally unfit to 
give nourishment to an infant, or to assume charge of it in any 
manner. ‘Thus, an irritability of disposition, giving rise to fre- 
quent gusts of violent passion, has been known to produce so de- 
leterious an effect upon the milk as to render the child liable to 
convulsions, that partakes of it during or immediately after such 
exhibitions of ungovernable temper. Grief, envy, hatred, fear, 
jealousy, and peevishness, likewise, independently of their ab- 
stracting the mind from the duties necessary to be fulfilled to- 
wards the infant, by their effects upon the health of the consti- 
tution, alter the qualities of the milk—-cause it to disorder 
the stomach of the child, and render it altogether unfitted for its 
nourishment. We seldom take sufliciently into consideration the 
pernicious and long continued, if not permanent influence which 
the character of a nurse may have upon the temper, the intel- 
lectual powers, and inclinations of an infant, by producing per- 
manent derangement of digestion, and consequent imperfect 
nutrition, and disturbance of the nervous system. 

The ancients evince, by their writings, a far greater acquaint- 
ance with this important truth, than exists at the present time, 
if we may judge from the advice of Plutarch to mothers who 
refuse to nurse their own offspring. “ They should, he remarks, 
be cautious, at least to choose carefully the nurses and attend- 
ants of their children—not taking the first that offer, but rather 
selecting the best that can be obtained. ‘These should, in the 
first place, be Greeks in morals ; for not more attention does the 
body of man require from the period of his birth, to insure the 
growth of his limbs in strength and symmetry, than does his 
mind, in order that to his moral qualities may be imparted the 
same firmness and perfection as to his physical. During the pe- 
riod of infancy the tender and plastic mind receives readily what- 
ever impression, and assumes whatever form we may desire to 
give it.” 

The diet of a nurse should be a subject of strict attention—the 
quality of the food she takes exerting a powerful influence upon 
the character of the nourishment she imparts to the infant at her 
breast. Her food should consist of such wholesome aliment as is 
in ordinary use, simply cooked, and eaten in moderation—soups, 
properly prepared, fresh beef or mutton plainly roasted or boiled, 
with a proper amount of vegetables, is to be preferred to made 
dishes, rich gravies, and highly seasoned viands, as well as to 
salads and smoked meats. As to vegetables, the different legu- 
minous and farinaceous seeds or roots, variously prepared—the 
saccharine fruits of the season, either cooked or perfectly ripe, 
and the various dishes consisting of milk and vegetables, are well 
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adapted as food for a nurse, and should compose a considerable 
portion of it. The acid fruits-—pickles and similar articles, very ae 
generally prove injurious to her milk, and of course to the infant. i 
Her drink should be water—simply water: fermented and dis- « 
tilled liquors, as well as strong tea and coffee, should be strictly 
abstained from. Never was there a more absurd or pernicious 
notion, than that wine, porter, or ale was necessary to a female a; 
whilst giving suck, in order to keep up her strength, or to increase ‘ 
the nutritive properties of her milk. So far from displaying such ' 
an effect, when taken in any quantity they produce others directly 
the reverse. Moderate daily exercise in the open air, which, 
while it is sufficient to counteract the effects of her sedentary 
occupations, is not carried to the extent of producing fatigue, 
should never be neglected. 

The place in which the nurse resides, if an infant be commit- 






















ted to her charge in her own habitation, is far from being indif- 
ferent. It should either be in the driest and most healthy part r 
of the city, or what is preferable, in a healthy situation in the 


country—alw ays freely ventilated and kept scrupulously clean. 
A country residence for a nurse, remarks a judicious French 
writer, has one important advantage—it indemnifies, in some de- 
gree, the infant for its removal from the maternal breast, parti- 
cularly when the latter inhabits the confined illy-ventilated 
streets of a crowded city—the air of which is always more or 
less prejudicial i in early life. Infants have been found iny ariably 
to suffer in health when, after being accustomed to respire the 
pure air of the country, they are removed to the city and respire 
the confined and impure air which fills too many of its streets 


and dwellings. 




















CHILBLAINS. 





Frew individuals, we suspect, have been 30 lucky as to have 
escaped, through life, the disagreeable, often intolerable sensa- ea 
tions produced by chilblains of the feet, or as they are familiarly a 
termed frosted fect. They consist in painful swellings of a deep | 
purple or leaden hue, which attack the fingers, outer side of Shay 
the hands, but especially the toes or heels, during cold weather. a 
a They are always very troublesome, frequently exceedingly pain- at 
ful, and occasionally they are even attended with considerable “ix 
danger. Old people and children are more subject to these ‘ 
affections than those of middle age—those of delicate habits vt 
more so than the robust, and females more than males. Now, inv. 
chilblains are, in the great majority of instances, the effect of Med 
imprudence and neglect, and may, with proper care, be en- per 
tirely escaped. ‘Their chief cause is imprudent exposure to mM 
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severe cold, or the sudden transition from a cold atmosphere 
to the neighbourhood of a warm fire. Thus, children in_parti- 
cular, after having been in the open air in winter, or when 
their feet and hands have become benumbed with cold while 
skating, sliding, or playing in the snow, immediately on entering 
into the house, place themselves close to the fire or stove, which 
brings on a re-action inthe benumbed parts—which, from a state 
approaching torpidity, are roused suddenly to a very high degree 
of action. ‘The effect is, that in the extremities, in place of the 
vessels sinking down to their healthy grade, a degree of inflamma- 
tion is excited in the skin of the part, attended with a burning 
sensation and intolerable itching, the irritation resorted to for 
allaying the latter augmenting, frequently, the original mischief. 
The skin often cracks and gives discharge to a thin fluid; at other 
times small dark-coloured blisters arise, which, breaking, occasion 
troublesome, ill conditioned sores. 

A current of cold air rushing into a warm room, beneath a door, 
is, among delicate and sedentary females, a very frequent cause 
of chilblains—in the ordinary mode of heating our rooms by an 
open fire or grate, the feet are always exposed toa current of cold 
air, blowing from every crack and crevice in the room towards 
the fire. 

The means by which this painful complaint is to be prevented 
are evident, from what has just been said in relation to its cause. 
They are, first, to avoid exposing the hands and feet to cold and 
damp. ‘To do this effectually, soft woollen gloves and stockings, 
with stout leather shoes and boots should always be worn out of 
doors in winter ; and in wet weather, as an additional preventive, 
gum-elastic over-shoes should not be neglected. When, however, 
from any cause, the hands and feet have become very cold, they 
should be gradually warmed—until this is effected, a warm fire 
should not be approached. Washing or bathing the hands or 
feet, when they have been exposed for a long time to cold and 
wet, in tepid water, followed by brisk friction with a coarse 
towel, will often prevent any injurious consequences. Drafts 
of cold air upon the feet should likewise be avoided—which, 
however, will be found a very difficult matter, until by a more 
general introduction into use of heated air as a means of warm- 
ing our apartments, the present fashion of open fires and grates 
can be dispensed with. Of the mode of curing chilblains we have 
nothing to say—this can only be directed safely by a physician, 
who shall take into consideration the peculiar circumstances of 
each individual case. We warn our readers, however, against the 
host of quack remedies, and domestic salves and plasters, which, 
though generally vaunted as infallible, often excite more suffering 
than the disease itself, or render the unfortunate individual who 
has been induced to make trial of them, a cripple for life. 




















Curd—Cheese. 


CURD—CHEESE, 


Arrer the separation of the cream, or oily part, from the milk, 
the remainder spontaneously coagulates into a soft, but somewhat 
consistent mass, in which the serous portion of the milk is still 
contained. Soon, however, the coagulum becomes acid, when a 
separation takes place between the ‘curd and the whey. 

The curd, or the part which remains after all the cream and 
whey have been removed, contains, undoubtedly, a very consider- 
able amount of wholesome nutriment, and is well adapted to be 
the food of healthy individuals of laborious habits. ‘This is more 
particularly the case when it has been obtained by artificial 
means, than from the spontaneous coagulation of the milk. 

Curd obtained in both ways constitutes a verv considerable 
portion of the aliment of many nations. In some of the southern 
provinces of Europe, curd was, at no very remote period, if it be 
not now, almost the only solid food used by the agricultural 
classes, and whey their chief drink. Among the Laplanders, we 
are informed, it is, also, in very common use, especially when it 
has become acid. It being then used by them as a condiment to 
their other food in place of vinegar. 

The curd, notwithstanding its nutritive properties, especially 
when it contains a considerable quantity of the cream, is never- 
theless much more difficult of digestion than fresh milk. It is 
hence not so well adapted to be the food of the sedentary, nor of 
those in whom, from any cause, the process of digestion is slow 
and difficult. ‘The principal form, however, in which curd is 

eaten, is when it has been deprived, by pressure, of nearly all the 
watery parts, and dried—constituting then the well known sub- 
stance, cheese. But it is seldom that the curd alone is made use 
of in the manufacture of cheese, hence the qualities of this latter 
differ r according to the greater or less amount of the cream which 
enters into its composition ; it differs, also, according to the na- 
ture of the milk from which it is made, the mode of its manu- 
facture, and its age. It is the custom in some countries to add to 
it various vegetable substances, which produce, likewise, a modi- 
fication of its properties. 

Cheese made entirely from curd is extremely indigestible, and 
adapted only to the most robust stomachs. Asa general rule, in- 
deed, all kinds of cheese are difficult of solution in the stomach,and 
as an aliment, can, with propriety, be made use of only by the 
healthy, the strong, and the laborious, especially those ‘who are 
of temperate habits, and are engaged in active employments in 
the open air. Such persons would, in fact, appear to require an 
aliment which, while sufficiently nourishing, is not rapidly di- 
gested. We are now speaking of cheese in its recent state, or 
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which has been prepared and preserved in such a manner as to 
undergo but little change. In general, however, cheese acquires 
with age new properties, becoming more stimulating and less 
nutritious. This arises from a spontaneous decomposition which 
takes place in it, by which a certain amount of ammonia and of 
some other salts are developed. It is this which gives to it its 
peculiar sharpness, and, in some measure, its taste and smell. In 
such condition, cheese can, with safety, be made use of only in 
very small quantities as a condiment along with other food. By 
the sedentary and dyspeptic generally, it should be eaten with 
great caution. The idea entertained by many, that a portion 
of old cheese, taken with the dessert, aids digestion, i is perfectly 
absurd. 

Certain epicures and individuals of certain northern nations 
prefer cheese which is advanced very nearly into a state of pu- 
trefaction. When in this state, there can be but one opinion in 
regard to its pernicious eflects—Div ested almost entirely of its 
nutritive properties, and disgusting at once to the taste and smell 
of all in whom these senses have not been completely vitiated, it 
should be banished by every prudent person from his list of eat- 
ables ; it is fit only for the use of those nations, wherever they 
may exist, whose habitual beverage, we are told by a sapient 
writer, is composed of train oil. Almost the same remarks may be 
made in regard to cheese replete with various insects. On a former 
occasion* we described certain changes which cheese occasionally 
undergoes, in consequence of which it becomes poisonous. 

Cheese, though most commonly used in its raw state, is by 
mary persons toasted, that is, heated over the fire, so that a por- 
tion of its oil is separated and fried, while the other parts ac- 
quire a tougher consistence. Though we will rot say, that thus 
prepared, cheese is absolutely indigestible, yet it is so to a very 
great degree, while it is liable to produce painful sensations of 
the stomach, sick head-ache, acrid eructations, feverish heat of 
the skin, and disturbed sleep. A few persons have a decided 
aversion to cheese, so that it can neither be seen, smelt, nor 
tasted by them without exciting nausea or other uneasiness. This 
is owing to a certain constitutional peculiarity, which cannot be 
explained satisfactorily, and which is exhibited in regard to va- 
rious articles of food besides that under consideration, that, by 
the mass of mankind, are esteemed as of the most tempting fla- 
vour, appearance and taste. 

Cheese is an article of diet not well suited to children: it is 
very apt, in their excitable systems, to give rise to unpleasant 
symptoms of longer or shorter duration. When eaten by adults, 
it should always be combined with a large portion of bread. 


*See Vol. IL. page 73. 
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BREAD FOR THE DYSPEPTIC. 


*’THe stomach,” says Dr. Mease, in his valuable treatise on Sick 
Head-ache, noticed in our last number, “ is the seat and throne 
of this disease, and affects the head by means of that sympa- 
thetic connexion which it holds with it and every organ of the 
human body.” Of course the kind of food to be used by the 
invalid, thus affected, becomes a question of great importance. 
The following instructive remarks from this work, on bread, will 
be duly appreciated by our readers. 


“As bread constitutes so large a portion of our daily aliment, and forms a 
inost important item in the articles by which a cure of this distressing com 
plaint is to be effected, it demands the first notice. 

“ Bread should be light, and none other must be touched. There is no ex- 
cuse admissible for heavy bread. If corn bread be used, it should be eaten in 
the form of thin, crisp cakes. I cannot conceive a more injurious article of 
diet, to a weak stomach, than the hot corn bread of the southern states. No 
wheaten bread should be eaten, unless twenty-four hours old. Economy* 
and health unite in proscribing fresh bread as an article of diet: for, how- 
ever palatable, it is highly injurious to the stomach, and tries its powers 
more than almost any other of the causes of disease. During the years of 
youth, when the natural vigour of the stamina is daily deriving an accession 
of strength,—or, in constitutions enjoying greater powers of the stomach than 
are absolutely required for the purposes of digestion, fresh bread may be 
eaten with impunity for years; but I will venture to assert, that every meal 
in which it is taken, will detract some little from the powers of that organ ; 
and that, in time it will show its effects. As an attachment and relish for 
bread one day old is acquired in a short time, the sooner the former is left off 
the better: indeed a cure must not be expected, so long as the use of fresh 
bread is indulged in. 

“In cases of severe affliction from the disease, and where a disposition to 
acidity prevails in the stomach, it is advisable to lay aside raised bread al- 
together, and to substitute shipbread or crackers, or rice boiled dry. Where 
the teeth have failed, biscuit may be soaked in cold water, a short time be- 
fore they are wanted. Bread made from unbolted wheaten flour is to be pre- 
ferred to white bread.” 


OFFICIAL TESTIMONY AGAINST ARDENT SPIRITS. 


Ir isa pleasant thing to see men of observation and experience 
giving their official recommendation and sanction to the cause 
of temperance. facts have long since shown, not merely the 
utter inutility of drinking ardent spirit, but the ruin of health, 
reputation, and fortune, which this practice is so apt to produce. 
The false and vitiated appetite of some, and the vile policy of 
others, who, in opposing temperance, thought that they were 


* The London bakers, in their answers to the —- put to them by the committee 
of the house of commons in England, appointed during the scarcity of the year 1801, to 
devise means of affording relief, asserted that three stale loaves were equal to five fresta 
loaves. 
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ministering to ihe prejudices of the crowd, have contributed to 
distort these facts, and to blind people to their real interests in 
this question. ‘The revilers and sneerers at temperance, will 
now begin to discover that they paid their fellow citizens a poor 
compliment, by supposing that any class of people could prefer 
such beastly indulgence, as drunkenness, or even the feverish 
disturbance produced by more moderate doses of liquor, to the 
tranquil enjoyments which follow that well regulated state of 
the animal economy, which is due to the suitable excitement of 
the senses, by their appropriate stimuli, as of food, light, air, &c. 
The eulogists and defenders of even the moderate drinking of 
ardent spirits must begin to discover their utter ignorance of the 
matter; they must see moreover, that theirs is the essentially 
low and vulgar doctrine, adverse alike to sound physiology, pure 
morality, and to patriotic legislation and obedience to the laws. 
Let the timid, who in their hearts admit the superior comforts 
of entire abstinence, take courage from the following opinions 
recently expressed by some of our public functionaries. Let the 
time servers, the lovers of good, provided they are with the ma- 
jority or the magnates of the land now come out more boldly. 
Even their voices and persuasions may be of some use to arrest 
the downward course of the ignorant or depraved, of those who 
drink liquor because they know no better, or because they have 
become accustomed to it. 

We would recommend to our readers the following patriotic 
sentiments and opinions of the chief magistrate of Pennsylvania, 
in his late message. 





‘“* But whilst we are indulging in congratulations with regard to the ge- 
neral prosperity of our common country, and adverting to the extensive ar- 
tificial improvements constructed and in progress in our own commonwealth, 

° may I not be permitted, at the same time, with the sensations of unaffected 
exultation and delight, which the deep interest all must feel in the subject, 
cannot fail to inspire, to direct your attention to, and to congratulate you 
upon its recent extraordinary moral improvement, exemplified in the gradual, 
but clearly perceptible, decrease of crime of every grade and description, and 
especially in the manifest diminution of the number of victims to that most 
degrading of all vices, intemperance, the genetrix of crime, and to which 
most vices owe their depraved origin: but upon which the philanthropic ef- 
forts of the wise and the good every where, aided by the force of public 
opinion, have stamped the seal of reprobation, and doomed it to such an over- 
whelming measure of odium and ineffable contempt, as even the unfortunate 
votary, with habits the most inveterate and confirmed, cannot assume the 
hardihood to brave or to resist. The entire prohibition of the use of ardent 
spirits to persons employed upon the public works, now constructing by the 
State, would, there is reason to believe, greatly aid in still further extirpating 
this loathsome and destructive moral contagion from amongst us, be attended 
with the most happy consequences to the individuals themselves, and pro- 
duce results highly beneficial to their employers and tothe State. 


Coincident with these sentiments of Governor Wolfe, are those 
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expressed by the Secretary of War, in his Annual Report, Noy. 
1831. Gen. ‘Cass, after stating that a very large proportion of all 
the crimes committed in the army, may be traced to habits of in- 
temperance, very properly recommends, as a preventive and 
remedy of these evils, that ardent spirits should no longer form a 
component part of the ration. Gen. Cass has been a soldier in 
every variety of hazard and exposure, and well knows, from his 
own personal experience of the advantages of habitual abstinence 
throughout life, that alcoholic poison ought not to enter a man’s 
lips even under the plea of imparting to him additional power to 
sustain fatigue or ward off sickness. It invites both—We give 
that part of the Report,—in which this subject is treated as well 
in reference to the soldiers as to the poor Indians. 


“ A very large proportion of all the crimes committed in the army may be 
traced to the habits of intemperance. This vice is in fact the prevalent one 
of our soldiery. I am satisfied that ardent spirits should not form a compo- 
nent part of the ration. By issuing it, we furnish to those already accus- 
tomed to its use, the means of vicious indulgence ; and we invite those, who 
are yet temperate, to acquire this destructive habit. It is certainly sufficient 
for all useful purposes, if there be in truth any utility in the consumption of 
ardent spirits, that the officers be authorized to grant permission for its pur- 
chase, in proper quantities, to those whose situation may require it, without 
the direct agency of the government in allowing and providing it. 

There were issued to the army, in 1830, 72,537 gallons of whiskey, at the 
cost of 22,132 dollars. If this sum were applied to the purchase of tea, cof- 
fee, and sugar, for the use of the soldiers, their habits and morals would be 
greatly improved, and the discipline and respectability of the army promoted. 
The regulation of this department, by which an offer is made to the soldier 
of commuting the whiskey ration by the payment of one ¢ent, is productive 
of little advantage. In this estimate of the va'ue of this part of the ration, 
reference has been had only to the actual average cost of the article, deliver- 
ed in large quantities at the various posts. But this is unjust to the soldier. 
He estimates it very naturally at the retail price, averaging probably five 
cents, and the present offer of commutation is in fact to askjjajm to sell his 
whiskey for one-fifth of its value. It is far better to leave*the troops no 
choice, but to allow them a liberal compensation, and in such articles as will 
be most useful. 


The Secretary of War, among other means of security for the 
Indians, in their new establishments on the other side of the 
Mississippi, recommends, 


“ A determination to exclude all ardent spirits, from their new country. 
This will, no doubt, be difficult; but a system of swrvetllance upon the bor- 
ders, and a proper police and penalties, will do much towards the extermina- 
tion of an evil, which, where it exists to any considerable extent, is equally 
destructive to their present comfort, and their future happiness. 


The sentiments of the Secretary of the Navy, are equally de- 
cided against the use of ardent spirits, by the crews of public 
vessels, 
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LADY’S BOOK.—COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW SERIES. 
Iw catering for the amusement of their patrons, the publishers have sought to 


obtain materials of an interesting, novel, and diversified character; and although ~ 


they have not been able hitherto to present much in the shape of Original contri- 
butions, they have always cherished a proper regard for Native Talent, and have 
been zealous and persevering in their efforts to obtain it. With this view, it will 
be seen by the annexed advertisement, that a liberal premium of 200 dollars has 
been offered by them for the best American Tale ; and there is no doubt the com- 
petition for the honour of the award will be contested by writers of the highest 
distinction. A secondary premium of 50 dollars is also offered for the best poem 
suitable for publication in the Lady’s Book. It is reasonable to conclude then, 
that the attractions of the succeeding numbers of the work will be manifold—they 
will be increased both in the character of its contents, and the beauty of its external 
appearance. The publishers have made engagements for a new and excellent 
paper, on which to print it ; and they also propose to make some improvements in 
its typographical appearance. The music type which they have selected for its 
use, is of the most approved kind; and, in future, the accompaniments, entire, will 
be given with the music they select for publication. 

The present No. for December, completes the 3d volume: it is embellished with 
several beautiful and costly Engravings—the Title page, particularly, has been 
worked up in imitation of gold, which is a very expensive mode of printing, at- 
tended with incalculable trouble, and as a highly ornamental and gratifying dis- 
play of the arts, deserves particular attention. Besides which there are, a splendid 
engraving on steel, of “THe Wirr;” The latest London Fashions for Caps and 
Bonnets ;—A View of the King’s Bridge and Royal Barracks, at Dublin ;— 
The Woodpecker and the Wood Lark ;—Two favourite pieces of Music, with 
the accompaniments; also, a general Table of Contents for the volume. 

The publishers have a few copies of the last six numbers remaining on hand, 
with which they will be happy to supply new subscribers—as these will form a 
connexion with the future numbers, all who desire the work complete will of 
course commence with them. Persons who have not seen the Book, may have a 
specimen No. by addressing the publishers (post paid) to that effect. 

The publishers are desirous of obtaining, as early in the succeeding month as 
possible, an estimate of the nuriber of copies of their work which may be sub- 
scribed for, so that they may know what edition they will be obliged to publish— 
it is earnestly requested therefore, that all new orders for the Book may be for- 
warded at once; by doing so, those who_wish to secure a copy of it will not be 
disappointed. 

Agents procurin ‘en new Subscribers to the Lady's Book, and remitting the cash, besides the 
discount which i wed in such cases, shall be presented with a copy of the 3d volume of the 
work, superbly U - The publishers wili have the work carefully packed up, and subject to the 
orders of the persons entitled to it. 


The Lady’s Book is published on the Ist of every month—contains nearly 60 
pages each No. of neatly printed letter-press. ‘Terms, $3 per annum in advance. 
Address (post paid) L. A. GODEY & CO. 112 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 

PREMIUMS.—tThe publishers of the Lady’s Book, impelled by a sense of 
gratitude for the unprecedented patronage which has been bestowed upon their 
work, and anxious to improve its character by every means in their power, have 
determined to offer the following premiums; viz.— 

200 DOLLARS for the best Original Tale, written for the Lady’s Book. 

50 DOLLARS for the best Or iginal Poem, suitable for publication in the 
Lady’s Book. 

Competitors for these Premiums, will address their communications, free of post- 
age, to L. A. GODEY & Co. No. 112 Chesnut st. Phila. before the Ist of June, 
1832, at which time, as many as shall have been received, will be submitted to a 
committee of literary persons, whose judgment shall award the prizes. 

Accompanying each communication, the name of the writer must be furnished. If secrecy 
is preferred, the name may be enclosed in a separate sealed envelope, Wisieh «iii not he opened 
except in the case of the successful candidate.—It will, of course, be understood tnat all arti- 
cles submitted for these premiums will be absolutely at the discretion of the publishers.—The 
publication of the Tales and poems will be commenced immediately after the award is made. 


Editors of papers exchanging with the Lady’s Book, and others friendly to the promotion of 
Literature, are requested to give the above a few insertions in their respective papers, 
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